u.5. negotiators nave so rar not oeen prepared to oner. me committee believes that persistent diplomacy by the United States, coupled with offers of reciprocal openness and continued financial assistance, would stand a good chance of overcoming the obstacles to taking the steps outlined in this chapter.
Such a regime must be built in stages. Determining which steps should be pursued in which order is primarily a matter of negotiating tactics, a subject beyond the scope of this report. But urgency is in order. In the current environment of reasonably cooperative relations between Russia and the United States, a deliberate effort to understate the stocks and maintain substantial secret stockpiles appears unlikely. The more information exchanged while this remains the case, the more difficult it will be to create a secret stockpile in the future. Translating general good will into substantial understanding removes the seeds of suspicion and protects against the worsening of political relations.
IMPLEMENTING A BROAD REGIME
Fissile materials and nuclear weapons have a complex life cycle including mining, milling, processing, and enrichment of uranium; production of pluto-nium in special reactors; separation of the plutonium from the highly radioactive "targets" from those reactors; fabrication of fissile material weapons components; assembly of nuclear weapons from these and other components; deployment of nuclear weapons; retirement and disassembly of nuclear weapons; and storage and eventual disposition of fissile materials.
The regime envisioned in this report would apply a variety of measures to different parts of this life cycle. The measures involved should be seen as mutually reinforcing, working together to build confidence that the information exchanged was accurate and that the goals of the effort were being met.
12 For a list of the Russian institutions the committee visited during a visit to Moscow in May 1993, see Appendix A.
13 For a useful short description of this life cycle, see National Research Council, The Nuclear Weapons Complex: Management for Health, Safety, and the Environment (Washington, D.C.: National Academy Press, 1989), Appendix B. In both the United States and Russia, the actual deployment and operation of nuclear weapons is the only part of this process controlled by the military. The rest of the process is controlled by the department in charge of nuclear energy, the Department of Energy in the United States and the Ministry of Atomic Energy in Russia.isting facilities, a single perimeter-portal monitoring system would be needed in the United States (at Pantex), and several in Russia. The existing perimeter-portal monitoring system at Voikin.sk cost S45-S50 million to install, with an annual operating cost of $10-$20 million. (See U.S. Congress, Congressional Budget Office, US. Costs of Verification and Compliance Under Pending Arms r/wn«(Washington, D.C.: US. Government Printing Office, September 1990).) The IAEA safeguards more than 1 000 tnstallations worldwide (see Table 2-1), with an annual safeguards budget of $60-$70 million, though a few of these facilities (particularly enrichment, reprocessing, and plutonium fuel fabrication plants) ataadisiro^^
